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OUR SMALL MEETINGS. 


Not to deplore evils but to mend them is 
our duty. After so much lament over de- 
clining meetings it is a pleasure to have prac- 
tical measures for their increase and for the 
re-opening of closed houses proposed by Wil- 
liam Pollard in the last number of Friends’ 
Examiner. Writing of the meetings which 
have died out in England since 1801, he 
says : 

‘“We want to win back these hundred and 
fifty centres of influence, with as many addi- 
tional ones as possible, to help us in the great 
work that is allotted to this generation to do. 

Such centres may be compared to fortresses 
in the enemies’ country, the enemies being 
Ignorance, Superstition and Unbelief. The 
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work of the garrisons in these centres is to 
check and beat back hostile inroads, to keep 
the banner of Truth flying, and to promote 
law and settled government in their districts : 
—the law being that of righteousness and love, 
and the settled government, the reign of 
Christ in the hearts of the people. For this 
service, the fortresses need to be remanned 
from each generation, with good soldiers, who 
will uphold in the meek firmness of a Christian 
spirit, the breadth, the simplicity, the spiritu- 
ality, the peaceableness and the real power of 
the Gospel of Christ. I like to follow the ex- 
ample of that brave old soldier of the first 
century, who so effectively ‘‘ fought the good 
fight of faith,’’ by sometimes making use of 
military figures. The process of war strikingly 
illustrates in many ways the work allotted to 
the servants of Christ. The Society of Friends 
has always believed in fighting, when carried 
on under right direction, and with right weap- 
ons. To recover lost ground often means 
fighting under a disadvantage, but it always 
means fighting with determination and spirit. 
This is our calling and service now; amd the 
sooner we come to recognize the fact that it can 
only be done by hard persevering soldier-work, 
the nearer we shall be to the attainment of so 
desirable an end. For this work, which in its 
varied lines is in a true sense the work of 
evangelization, we want to enlist the shrewd- 
ness and common sense of Quakerism. We 
want the energy, the sagacity, the long-head- 
edness, which have in so many instances made 
the Society of Friends in temporal things a 
prosperous people, to be turned with increas- 
ing force into the selt-denying channels of 
dedication to Christ. If this be done, we may 
hope to recover far more than our lost ground. 
We shall both do good and get good, and our 
Church will be—as it ought to be—‘‘ like a 
watered garden, and like a spring of water 
whose waters fail not.’ 

‘*In many of these hundred and fifty aband- 
oned centres, we have closed meeting-houses 
ready to our hand ; and further, we have the 
immense advantage of the good name which 
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our fathers have left in their districts. Some|has brought a healthier atmosphere. But, be. 
of the positions have already been recovered, |sides all this, the visitors who have engaged in 
or fresh openings made, during the last few|this errand of mercy have richly shared in the 
years; and it may serve the purpose of the} blessing, and have found their own souls 
present paper, briefly to trace the method pur- | watered and refreshed. 
sued in recapturing one of these old Quaker| ‘‘ The secret of such success as has in this 
fortresses. case been attained, lies perhaps mainly in the 
‘In the north of Sussex, in the heart of a| following points: The effort has been patiently 
purely agricultural district, near Worming-|and vigorously sustained under the sense of 
hurst, the old country-seat of William Penn, |duty, and there has been no undue hurry to 
stands the little meeting-house of Thakeham. | gather up and register results. The work has 
For many years it was practically a closed} been mainly done on the First-day, when peo- 
meeting-house, and _ to those who occasionally | ple are more at leisure for religious co-opera- 
visited it the surroundings did not seem/tion. There has been on each occasion a free 
specially promising. The people of the dis-|meeting for worship held in our simple and 
trict, whilst by no means deficient in practical | trustful way. And, finally, there has been a 
common sense, were singularly slow and stolid, | reading and teaching meeting regularly held, 
and with apparently very limited spiritual per-|adapted to the wants and condition of the 
ceptions. Like most of our agricultural popu-| people, and based largely on the conversa- 
lation in the south of England, they were| tional and easy method of the adult school. 
undemonstrative and dull. But the tradition] There are undoubtedly many meetings up 
of the good old times—when resident Friends | and down, which might undertake similar in. 
kept up the meeting, and displayed the Banner | cursions upon the enemy’s country, with the 
of Truth—lingered in the locality, and the} expectation of at least an equal blessing, if the 
people always welcomed a (Quaker visitation. | work be carried on with the patient earnest. 
About twelve years ago the Monthly Meeting | ness of sincere faith, and the wise adaptation 
to which this old sanctuary belongs, knowing |of means to the desired end. And all this 
something of the neglected condition of the| may be done, as has been many times demon- 
district, and of the good repute which the|strated, without abandoning in any respect our 
Society had there inherited, felt a concern to sparicual views, or our simple and _ trustful 
make an inroad upon the place, and reopen’mode of holding religious méetings. To 
the meeting. This was done: at first, once a] maintain our ground in such service undoubt- 
month ; afterwards, weekly. After a time a|edly needs much earnestness and faith, but 
neighboring Monthly Meeting gladly united in | without these it is impossible to please God, or 
the effort, and shared the responsibility and| to do our allotted work. 
the reward. It was a self-denying work, the} ‘‘ But there are many other meetings in this 
Friends attending having in most cases to!country where the members dare not think of 
travel at least twenty miles; but some of thejincursions, With them the struggle has be- 
young Friends (besides others of mature age) | come one for self-defence. We have spoken 
entered heartily into the concern, and it has| of one hundred and fifty lost centres. There 
been steadily maintained. The results may|are probably a hundred and fifty more very 
not seem remarkable in these sensational days ; | near the border-land, which, unless a strong 
but, as far as we can gauge them, they are, in| effort be made, will inevitably disappear with 
a quiet way, cheering and satisfactory, and in-| this generation. This is a condition of things 
dicate what may be done by persevering effort. | which should claim the earnest and persistent 
The meeting may now be regarded as a re-|attention of the church. Its duty here must 
captured centre. Several persons have been/be, to ‘‘strengthen the things that remain, 
admitted into membership; about twenty /that are ready todie.” It is the privilege of 
regularly attend the morning meeting, which the Society of Friends to have demonstrated 
is honestly held as a Friends’ meeting for | that two or three earnest Christians, recogniz- 
worship; more than twice as many often at-| ing together the Real Presence of Christ, can 
tend the reading meeting in the afternoon, | make a living church, such as will prove 
and a First-day school is in active operation.| centre of light and life to the district. But 
There have also sometimes been more extended | the arduous and uphill work involved in such 
visitations. Concerned Friends anxious to|an effort ought not to be left to the twoor 
promote the work of the Lord, have located | three residents. The welfare, not to say the 
themselves for a time in the district, bringing | existence, of the Society is more or less it- 
with them the kindly genial influences of social, volved. We are associated together for 
Christian life. In one way or another the! mutual help, and that the strong may reinforte 
whole neighborhood has shared the benefit. | the weak; and the difficult question keeps 
In a dark and neglected district, the people’ coming up for solution to our Yearly Meeting, 
have been helped to see the Great Light, and | How can these threatened centres be secu 
the blessed wind that bloweth where- it listeth and strengthened ? 
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centres may be included the small meetings in 
France and Germany, which, if kept alive, 
may some day prove invaluable in the work 
of diffusing spiritual truth among the Conti- 
nental nations. 

‘A proposal has alrcady been brought for- 
ward for the establishment among Friends of 
a Home Missionary Society, having amongst 
other services, the duty of succoring small 
meetings, and establishing fresh centres of 
church life. Let us hope that for once the 
Yearly Meeting will do its own missionary 
work, and see to it that it be done on its own 
recognized lines. Has not the time come when 
the church in its corporate capacity should put 
its hand earnestly to this duty ? 

“The work suggested is surrounded with 
difficulties, but these will be overcome if we 
have faith in our Master and our Mission. The 
service required would doubtless be best dc ne 
through Quarterly Meetings, and would proba- 
bly take somewhat the same direction as that 
pursued at Thakeham. There should be, not 


only the regular meeting for worship, but also 
the First-day school and the teaching meeting, if 
we mean both to build up and gather in. Many 
of us have enjoyed a life-long training in the 
great truths of Quakerism, and we sometimes 
forget how much we owe to this quiet instil- 
ment of religious truth into our minds and 


hearts, which has been going on from infancy, 
and through so many channels. But those who 
come to us, and have not passed through this 
experience, must be helped and instructed in 
other weys if they are to be useful members of 
the church. 
There is one suggestion to this end to which 
I will venture in conclusion to draw attention, 
as being, it would seem, almost essential if we 
are to have a vigorous prosecution of the ser- 
vice under consideration. In every Quarterly 
Meeting we need an earnest Christian man, 
who is ‘‘apt to teach,” and who is willing to 
devote himself altogether to the promotion of 
those truths which are the special heritage of 
the Scciety of Friends. In our strong—and, 
Thope, unshaken—feeling of the mischiefs re- 
sulting from a paid and professional ministry 
inthe church, have we not carried our objec- 
tion to paid service beyond the requirements 
of truth? As a church we pay teachers of 
youth, whom we expect to be earnest Christian 
men, and a part of whose duty is the inculca- 
tion of religious truth as held by the Society 
of Friends. We many of us help to support 
paid lecturers on moral questions, arid paid 
secretaries of Peace and Temperance Societies. 
Why should not we have our own paid Secre- 
tary or Agent in each Quarterly meeting ;— 
hot to preach, but to teach, to lecture, to or- 
ganize meetings and adult schools, to promote 
cause of righteousness, religious liberty, 
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«I would add that amoug these threatened 


peace and temperance, and to explain to the 
public, and to the members of our own con- 
gregations, the real bearings and significance 
of our views of Gospel Truth? ‘ Christianity,’ 
says Neander, ‘ claims for its service the facul- 
ties of knowledge no less than those of feeling. 
Where one of these faculties has predominated 
to the exclusion of the other, disturbances of 
the Christian consciousness and life always en- 
sue. The healthy and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the gifts of the Spirit was one of 
the characteristic features of the Apostolic 
period.’ Theoretically at least, this develop- 
ment of all the Spiritual gifts is one of the 
grand characteristies of Quakerism, and to- 
wards this end we are called to work as 
‘good stewards of the manifold Grace of 
God.’ ” 


ee 


THE GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


BY MARY TREAT. 


Last Spring a pair of noisy great crested fly- 
catchers abandoned the:r usual nesting place in 
the woods, and resolved to take up their abode 
among civilized birds. 

It is only a few years since the wood pewee 
was first observed to leave the dark woods and 
nest around our dwellings. This little bird 
builds a neat compact nest which it glues fast to 
the limb of a tree, and lines it with some soft 
material. In Southern New Jersey it often 
uses the silky down of the cotton grass (Zrioph- 
orum virginicum) for a lining. It covers 
its nest externally with lichens, very much after 
the fashion of the humming-bird. This charm- 
ing little flycatcher is now one of our most con- 
fiding, familiar birds. It will be interesting 
to learn if the great crested flycatcher has also 
concluded to become civilized, or is it simply 
a freak of one pair of birds? 

Audubon says of this species, ‘* The places 
chosen by the great crested flycatcher (AZji- 
archus crinitus Linn.) for its nest are so 
familiar, and the composition of its fabric is so 
very different from that of all others of the 
genus with which I am acquainted, that perhaps 
no one, on seeing it for the first time, would 
imagine it to belong to aflycatcher. There is 
nothing of the elegance of some or the curious 
texture of others displayed in it. Unlike its 
kinsfolk, it is contented to seek a retreat in the 
decayed part of a tree, of a fence rail, or even 
of a prostrate log moldering on the ground. I 
have found it placed in a short stump at the 
bottom ofa ravine where the tracks of raccoons 
were as close together as those of sheep in a 
fold. In all these situations our bird seeks a 
place for its nest, which is composed of more 
or fewer materials as the emergency may 
require, and I have observed that in nests 
nearest to the ground the greatest quantity of 

| grass, fibrous roots, feathers, the hair of differ- 
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ent quadrupeds, and the exuviz of snakes was 
accumulated. The nest is, under the above 
circumstances, at all times a loose mass. 
Sometimes when at a great height, very few 
materials are used, and in more than one 
instance I have found the eggs merely deposited 
on the decaying particles of the wood, at the 
bottom of a hole in the broken branch of a 
tree, sometimes of one that had been worked 
out by the gray squirrel.’’ 

In ‘ Wilson’s Ornithology,’ we find the 
following with regard to the nesting habits of 
this bird: ‘*The great crested flycatcher 
arrives in Pennsylvania in May, and builds his 
nest in a hollow tree deserted by the blue-bird 
or woodpecker. The material of which this is 
formed is scanty or rather novel. One of 
these nests now before me is formed of a little 
ioose hay, feathers of the guinea fowl, hogs’ 
bristles, pieces of cork, snake skins and dogs’ 
hair. Snake skins with this bird appear to be 
an indispensable article, for I have never found 
one of his nests without this material forming a 
wart of it. Whether he surrounds his nest with 
ait by way of terrorism to prevent other birds or 
animals from entering, or whether it be that he 
finds its silky softness suitable for his young, is 
aincertain ; the fact however is notorious.”’ 

So it seems that heretofore the great crested 
flycatcher has been content with any old tree 
or stump that afforded him a cavity into which 
he could gain access. But now the little bird- 
houses in the vineyard, scattered about on the 
posts, attract his attention much to the chagrin 
of the bluebirds and wrens. Apparently uncon- 
scious of this, the pair proceed with their house 
hunting much after the fashion of human 
bipeds. 

The male stations himself on one of the 
little houses, and with his harsh voice calls his 
mate. She comes and inspects the house, but 
seems to have some objection, so they go the 
rounds, even looking into those already occu- 
pied by bluebirds, but they do not molest them. 

* * * * * 

At last madam flycatcher chooses the finest 
establishment on the premises—a three-storied 
octagon house surmounted with a cupola and 
spire, with a weather vane and ball attached 
to the spire. The house is fastened to the top of 
the stable, and was originally intended for the 
martins, but a pair of bluebirds were the first 
to occupy it, and they have held it for several 
years past, allowing no other bird to get pos- 
gession ; but they do not try to drive the 
flycatchers, who finally select the cupola which 
they find empty. 

They are beyond my reach, but they do 
not try to prevent my seeing the material 
which the female carries to the house. * * * 
The male always precedes his mate and 
heralds her approach with a clamorous noise. 
He stations himself on the ball or weather vane 
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above the cupola, and seems to be giving 
directions to his partner in a very loud voice, 
while she works with a perverse stick that she 
cannot get through the door. 

She selects a stick longer than the door, and 
stupidly holds it about midway and tries to 
force it through. If it is too stout to bend o 
break, she works long and laboriously, while 
her partner looks on and screams. At last, 
discouraged with the hopeless endeavor, she 
comes to the ground and selects another. She 
proceeds in this way for several hours. Fi 
she learns to put the stick end first through the 
door, and now the work progresses rapidly. 

They are gone longer than usual, so long 
that I begin to fear they have given up their 
elegant site, but in a few hours I again hear the 
harsh voice of the male, and on looking up, see 
the female following her mate with a streaming 
banner, which proves to be the indispensable 
snake skin. 

Whether this bird, like its little congener, 
the wood-pewee, has at last concluded that its 
nest will be more safe near the habitations of 
man, remains to be seen.—Am. Naturalist. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


The author of the book referred to in the 
following notice appears to recognize the only 
(and the sufficient) answer to the objection 
sometimes made by unbelievers, that no abso- 
lute demonstration, such as we have in mathe 
matics, for instance, is given us of the truth of 
religion. Why should we be allowed, they 
ask, to be troubled with intellectual difficul- 
ties? For a similar reason, we reply, as we 
are suffered to be subject to moral temptations. 
Without the latter, active virtue would be im 
possible; without the former, the Christian 
grace of faith could not exist. Intellectul 
demonstration, carrying with it universal con- 
viction, could only reach the intellect ; faith, 
alone, can reach and move the heart, Are 
ligion which addressed our minds in the same 
way as Euclid’s Elements would banish doubt 
and skepticism, but it would banish equally 
all spiritual life and warmth. Christianity 
strikes far deeper than the intellect; it de 
mands of us, as free agents, that our will 
should consent to our Acarts’ acceptance 
our Lord. : 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


The first volume of a work which seems likely 
to mark an epoch in {Christian apologetics ha 
just appeared from the press of F. A. Perthes,™ 
Gotha, under the title of “ Der Christliche Glaabe 
und die Menschliche Freiheit ” (Christian Faith 
and Human Freedom). Like Schleiermacher’ 
“ Discourses,’ it is an anonymous publication, 
and, like them, it is an attempt to recoutile 
modern culture and the ancient faith, and to @ 
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this from the Christian standpoint. Whoever the | unthinkable. If the existence of God, if the im- 
author may be, it is evident from his volume of | mortality of the soul and eternal retribution, were 
“Preliminaries,’ that he is entirely at home in| as immediately certain to the soul as material 
philosophical literature, and believes in positive | things are to the senses, or as clear and inevitable 
Christianity, of the truth of which he has con-|as a logical conclusion, our decision in favor of 
vinced himself, and which has become part and ,God and righteousness would have no morad 

el of his emotional and mental life. His, va/ue; it would not come from pure love of the 
purpose is nothing less than to prove the truth of| Right; piety would be a business, and the most 
Christianity and to “establish it anew” in its im- | self-seekiug man among us would be the most 
perishable value, in opposition to the whole “‘cul-| pious. A conscious, personal, willing being can 
ture of the day” as represented in Germany. This | make the will of God his own only on the ground 
design he would accomplish by placing the Faith | that he is who/ly free, and this he cannot be if the 


ina light different from that in which it is seen 


by his friends, among whom he hopes to find | 


some who, though now indifferent or denying, are 
yet willing to acknowledge the truth when once 
they have seen it. 

The author sets out from the fact now almost 
universally recognized that in metaphysical and 
religious questions no scientific evidence is forth 
coming, that they are not demonstrable to the 
senses, and that nevertheless every one may 


be convinced of their truth or falsity who is in | 


possess on of his sound senses and is in a condi- 
tion to think logically. So it comes to pass that 
men turn their backs upon metaphysical and re-! 
ligious questions, for they say “Nothing can be ; 
made of them ; there is no certainty here; let me 

leavé such matters and live in the world which is 

yertain and palpable, and above all, let me do 

my duty in the practical work of life so far as in 

me lies.” This, says the author, would be a 

proper way out of the difficulty, ¢ it were only 

firmly established that even the practical work of 
life, to say nothing of higher things, would not be 

influenced by such a negation, and #f it were 

morally indifferent in what way we look at the 

world, The word ‘moral’ is not here used in its 

ordinary sense as having to do with our relations 

tomen, but to God; a solitary man and his God 

being sufficient for this morality, as Jules Simon 

said at the Sorbonne that one man and God were 

sufficient for a religion. The author holds also 

that our way of looking at the world is not an in- 

different thing in its bearing upon our wills, and 

that Christian faith is not only necessary for the 

pure perception of the moral ideal, bui is z¢se/f a 

duty,a moral claim upon a man, In this the 

author departs most widely from the views of his 

philosophical compatriots, to whom such a belief 
would seem a sacrifice of the intellect, for they 

are convinced that morals are wholly indepen- 

dent of religion. Faith, he says, is a moral act. 

This position is generally denied, and the objec- 

tions to it are formulated in the question: “ How 

can it be a duty to hold as a truth that which is 

uncertain; how can a man’s moral status be 

affected by holding either as true or false things 

unproved and unknowable?’ 

_ To these objections the author replies by point- 

ing out the error of the presupposition that in the 

building-up of our convictions the will stands 

neutral. He then proceeds to the solution of the 

problem itself, and finds in it the word “ free- 
dom.” It is for the sake of the morad freedom of 
man, that uncertainty in religious questions is, 

and is necessary. If it be asked how can God 

make salvation and eternal happiness dependent 
upon things which he himself hath veiled, or 
which, at all events, he has not clearly and in- 
disputably revealed ?” the answer is that without 
this veiling the moral freedom of man would be 


contents of faith are demonstrated or demonstra- 
ble. Thus does the author of this work justify 
the ways of God to man. The book is intensely 
interesting, and might with great advantage be 
put into an English dress —A. Y. World. 
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STABAT MATER. 


The following nearly literal translation, or 
modernization, of an old English poem, written 


jin the thirteenth century, is only one out of 


many witnesses that testify to the genuine 
poetical feeling of our forefathers. I have 
never seen it in modernized form, and it may 
be welcome to the readers of Friends’ Review, 
One Latin word, maternity, I was forced to use 
on account of the rhyme, and the order of 
words will now and then seem harsh to our 
modern ears. ‘‘ Hie,’’ in the next to the last 
stanza, is poor ; the original means simply ‘‘go.”” 
For comparison, I give the third stanza in the 
original : 


_ £*Moder, thou rewe al of thi bern, 
Thou wosshe awai the blody tern, 
Hit doth me worse than my ded.” 


“Sone, hou may y teres werne, 
Y se the blody stremes erne 
From thi herte to my fet.” 


Subject and metre were suggested by the 
famous Latin hymn, ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,”” 


I. 


«Stand, O mother, ’neath the rood,* 
Behold thy son with gladsome mood,— 
Blithe, O mother, mayst thou be !” 


“Son, how may | gladsome stand ? 
I see thy feet, I see thy hand 
Nailed to the ruthless tree.” 


Il, 


“Mother, do away thy woe, 
For mankind I suffer so: 
For my guilt I suffer none !” 


‘Son, I feel the mortal smart, 
And the sword is at my heart 
Once foretold by Simeon,” 


Ill, 


“ Mother, pity now thy child; 
Wipe thy face, by tears defiled ; 
For they pain me worse than death. 


*Cross, as in Holyrood. 
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boast. 


“Son, how may I check my woe, 
When I see the blood-streams flow, 
From thy heart to me beneath ?” 


IV. 
«« Mother, hear, I tell thee why :— 
Better is that one should die, 
Than that all to hell should go.” 


“Son, to see thy pain I mourn; 
Feet and hands all bruised and torn,— 
Canst thou wonder at my woe ?” 


v. 
* Mother, hear me what I tell, 


Without my death, thou goest to hell,— 
Death I suffer for thy sake.” 


«Son, so meek and soft of mind, 
Chide me not, it is my kind* 
That I, for thee, this sorrow make.” 
v1. 
“Mercy, mother, let me die! 
Adam out of hell bring I, 
And his kin, that else are lost.” 


“ Son, why waste I more my breath? 
This, my pain, will be my death ;— 
Let me die before thou dost !” 


VIL. 
«* Mother, well thou seest there 
They have woe that children bear, 
Sorrow of maternity.” 


“ Son, in very truth I tell, 
Unless it be the pang of hell, 
Greater sorrow may not be.” 


VIII. 
“ Mother, pity mothers’ care : 
Now thou knowest how mothers fare, 
Though a maiden pure and free.” 


‘* Help, O Son, and succor all, 
‘That to me in sorrow call, 
Wife or maiden though it be.” 


IX, 
“ Mother, no longer can I stay ; 
The time is come, I must away !— 
The third day I shall rise again.” 


“Son, now let me with thee hie, 
Of thy wounds I too shall die,— 
Never was such deed of pain.” 
* * * * 


When He rose fled all her sorrow ; 
Bliss was hers, that joyful morrow ; 
Gone, O mother, was thy woe. 

For thy bliss that happy day, 
From thy Son our blessing pray,— 
Be our shield against the foe ! 


The poem speaks for itself. 


the rule for 


*Kind, nature—it is her motherly nature. Compare “‘ each 


after his kind.”’ 
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As offset, I 
add a translation from the prose work, 
Ancren Riwle, 
written near the time of the poem. 
also, how deep a hold and how tender a nature 
the religious enthusiasm of the time could 
The extract is from the chapter on 


Anchorites, 
It shows 


soeepeattnasianmainnbinatias 


‘*Comfort in Temptation.”  ‘* The sixth 
comfort is, that our Lord, when he permits us 
to be tempted, plays with us as a mother with 
her darling (deorlinge). She runs from it and 
hides and leaves it sitting alone, looking wist- 
fully about and crying—‘ mother, mother !’ and 
weeping a little. And then she springs out 
smiling, with outstretched arms, and takes it 
and kisses it, and wipes its eyes. Right so 
our Lord leaves us sometimes alone, and with- 
draws His grace, and His comfort, and His 
help, so that we find no sweetness in any good 
thing we do, nor any peace of mind ; and yet, 
at the same time, He loves us, our dear 
Father, none the less, and He does it even 
because He so much loves us.”’ 

Our fine modern critics would call this soft 
and weak, but it may be well to remember, 
that the race in which this literature took such 
hold was, so to speak, son of the men who fell 
about Harold, at Senlac, and father of the 
conquerors of’ France ; and Goethe seems to 
me to have hit the mark, when he said, ‘‘Some 
people appear to think that genius lies only in 
the grotesque or uncommon.”’ 

Francis B. GUMMERE. 
FrerpurG, t1th mo, 13th, 1880. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of Westminister, 
died on 18th of Seventh month, aged 66 years. 
By his death the Episcopal Church in England 
has lost one of her foremost men. The sonof 
the liberal-minded Bishop of Norwich, (a 
warm friend of J. J. Gurney,) and the pupil 
of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and thus fellow 
scholar with Thomas Hughes, Dean Stanley 
was throughout his life worthy of such teach- 
ers. He was a conspicuous example of the 
Broad Church School, most liberal and 
charitable to others, so that his cordiality to 
Dissenters often excited surprise. He once 
introduced Dr. Moffat, the veteran Congrega- 
tional missionary, to preach in Westminister 
Abbey. Ritualism had no place in his relig- 
ion, but he upheld manfully, and often against 
crushing opposition, the fair right of all to 
equal tolerance. Generous, devout and gentle 
as he was in his personal character, we cannot 
accept all his views of doctrine. Neither the 
authority of Stanley nor of any other, should 
lead us to regard the great fact of the Atone- 
ment in any thing short of its simple Scrip 
tural aspect, or should beguile us into lowering 
the sacrificial value of the death of the Lond 
Jesus. If Dean Stanley’s views on this only 
slightly diverged from sound evangelical doc 
trine, that slight divergence may be all th 
more dangerous. 

But, granting that we cannot follow him 
everywhere (and he was but a man), there wa 
much in Stanley to admire and even to im 
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tate. A favorite at Court, so that the Prince 
of Wales was forward to honor his funeral, he 
had a far larger sympathy with the lowest 
class of society than is common in men of his 
degree. Weekly he would conduct a party of 
working men around the Abbey he loved so 
well, and explain to them its beauties and his- 
toric associations. The illness of which he 
died was contracted at a garden party held for 
a benevolent object. Asa historian, he was 
not one to apply merely the cold light of scien- 
tific enquiry to the records of the past. He 
loved the legends by which spots and names 
were hallowed. His style was eminently pic- 
turesque and forcible. In his ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Jewish Church,” although the later vol- 
umes contain strange views on the authorship 
of Isaiah and Daniel, the scenes and characters 
of the Old Dispensation are portrayed with 
graphic touch; and in his ‘‘ Sinai and Pales- 
tine’ he has given us a description of the 
localities of the Bible, so clear and picturesque, 
and interwoven with Scripture history, that we 
seem to have seen that land with our own eyes. 
Dr. Robinson laid the foundation of exact 
knowledge of the country, but it is Dean 
Stanley, and after him Kitto, Thomson, Tris- 
tram and others who have made Palestine a 
reality to our minds. The Dean has not long 
survived the completion of the Revision of the 
New Testament, in which he had shared. 
Prematurely old, but active to the last, he 
died in the precincts of his beloved Abbey, 
perfectly happy and satisfied. 

At the Morning Meeting held in London 
on the 25th, Maria Feltham, of Hitchin, re- 
ceived warm encouragement in her concern 
to return to Brumana (Mt. Lebanon) this 
autumn, and reside there for a time, also pay- 
ing a visit to Friends’ Mission at Ramallah. It 
will be remembered that M. F., in company 
with Ellen Clayton, paid a visit of three 
months to Brumana last winter. M. Feltham 
expects to go out in the Tenth month; her 
visit (which is at her own charges), is of 
somewhat novel character, involving as it does 
a lengthened stay. Recent accounts both 
from Brumana and Ramallah give good report 
of progress. It will, however, be a source of 
strength and help to the small companies of 
Friends in Syria, debarred as they are from 
meeting with other Friends, to have our sister 
among them. 

Lonpon, Seventh mo. 26th. 
























THE Emperor Constantine, soon after his 
conversion, A. D. 321,decreed that there should 
be “* rest on the venerable Sunday ;” ard his 
example was followed with more specific enact- 
ments and prohibitions by subsequent Roman 
emperors, eastern and western, by Charle- 
magne, by kings of the Fran!:s and the Saxons 
i the early and medieval times of Christian 
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Europe, and still more frequently and with 
more minute requirements by later European 
kings. —President Seelye in Princeton Review. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
DEAN STANLEY. 

For a number of years, and until his death, 
the late Dean Stanley kept hanging in his bed- 
room, ever before his eyes, Charles Wesley's 
beautiful hymn : 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


As he himself uttered the benediction, to 
those around his bed during the service for the 
dying, he gave three distinct, warm pressures 
of the hand to Canon Farrar at the words ‘‘ The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” In 
the convocation of Canterbury, on the 2oth 
ult., Canon Rawlinson, after saying that he and 
Stanley had taken ‘‘a very different line in 
ecclesiastical matters,’’ said: ‘‘I have reason 
to believe that the late Dean was as sincere a 
believer in the Atonement as any one in this 
house.”’ 

Stanley’s accurate and honest scholarship 
made him agree with Friends in discarding the 
unscriptural word ‘‘person,’’ and he has 
recorded his satisfaction in seeing the text, 
Hebrew, i.3, translated correctly in the Revised 
New Testament; the word ‘‘substance’’ being 
adopted, as Robert Barclay pointed out it 
should be,‘two hundred years ago. He had 
little respect for an orthodoxy resting solely‘on 
man-made creeds and exaggerated one-sided 
definitions, thrown out often in the heat of 
controversy by men whose intellectual subtilty 
was greater, perhaps, than their spiritual dis- 
cernment. I must acknowledge, too, that I 
have sometimes longed for a fuller recognition 
in his writings of the cardinal tenet of our 
faith; but I deem it only just to his memory to 
state the facts I have here presented. T. C. 


-———-+ —— - me 


SAVED. 








On the seashore at Plymouth Hoe, Eng- 
land, there is a large cave in the rocks. It is 
free from water and can be easily reached at 
low tide, but when the tide rises it is filled. 
Five boys were playing upon the beach. They 
entered the cave, which was cold, dark, mys- 
terious—just the place to charm adventurous 
boys. But while they were playing there the 
tide rose rapidly, a gale drove in the waves, 
and the boys were completely hemmed in. 
On the road above the cave were hundreds of 
people watching the efforts to save the steamer 
‘¢ Hanbow,” which was ‘in danger of wreck, 
The screams of the boys in the cave below 
were heard. How could they be saved? No 
boat could live in such a surf, and in a few 
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moments more the poor boys would be beyond 
the reach of help. Two brave sea-faring men, 
George Andrews and Thomas Penny, volun- 
teered to attempt a rescue. Ropes were tied 
around their waists. They were lowered over 
the precipitous rocks above the cave’s mouth 
through the seething spray, and were washed 
by the waves into the cave far enough to seize 
eacha boy. They were drawn up, put their 
burdens on the safe rock, and then went down 
again into the seething waters after the others. 
The boys were all saved. Think you they will 
ever forget their peril and the brave men who 
saved them? That is a true story from Zhe 
British Workman. The Bible tells of a 
Savour who gave his life to save us froma 
worse peril than drowning in acave. Do you 
remember and thank tnat Saviour?—J/Z. H. 
W., in Youth's World. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 20, 1881. 


ON good authority it has been stated that money 
and goods to the value of about $100,000 were 
sent to Kansas for the colored refugees during the 
year ending with Fifth month last, and that at 
least 70 per cent. of this came from Friends in 
different parts. While this bounty relieved misery 


which was in many instances extreme, and saved 
many lives, yet it also attracted a few thousand 
shiftless colored people to Kansas, and made a 
suspension of alms-giving at Topeka compulsory. 

The women Friends who have been engaged 
in this work of relief merit admiration for their 
energy and devotion, and the charitable must 
judge how far it is their duty to sustain the plans 
now proposed by them for helping colored emi- 


grants to industrial education and homesteads in 
Kansas, 


In an article in Friends’ Examiner, Isaac 
Brown calls attention to the revised translation of 
Rom, i. 17 and iii, 21, where the expression, ‘‘ a 
righteousness of God,” is changed to “a right- 
eousness of God.” He writes: “ There is an ad-| 
vantage in the change, since it removes the| 
danger of taking ‘the righteousness of God’ to| 
signify some attribute existing in Him, instead of | 
that justified condition of soul which is a free gift | 
of God to those who accept Christ by faith as their | 
Saviour.” He is careful to add: “ But words are | 
used in more senses than one ; and while it is in! 
this sense that Paul employs the expression ‘ the | 
righteousness of God,’ especially in his doctrinal | 
writings, it is also often used in Scripture to signify | 


that attribute of God whereby He is ever ‘right-' | etter, in which he treats of temptation or testing of ‘ 


ous in all His ways, and holy in all His works,’” 


REVIEW. 


THE returns show that in North Carolina only 
one county gave a majority in favor of the pro. 
hibitory law. This result disappoints the hopes 
of the friends of temperance, but much has been 
gained by the discussion of the subject, and the 
consequent fixing of attention upon the moral 
issues involved in the use of alcoholic drinks, In 
such battles for the right it often proves that “the 
next best thing to a victory is a defeat.” The 
sway of temperance in that, as in other States, we 
may trust is only postponed, not finally debarred, 
More earnest showing forth in the lives of Chris. 
tians there that the kingdom of God is “ righteous. 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” and more 
earnest reasoning with men in the power of the 
Spirit, “of righteousness, temperance and judg. 
ment to come,” will prepare the way for the citi- 
zens of North Carolina to banish drinking cus 
toms from their State. It may be that temperance 
people there will find local option laws the most 
effective legal means to this end, 


o 


THE passage of the Land Bill by the English 
Parliament is a cause of congratulation to lovers 
of their kind. Although not perfect, nor a pana- 
cea for the varied ills of Ireland, the bill is an 
honest attempt on the part of its advocates to pro 
mote justice and lessen those ills, Good laws 
and just government can do much, but till land 
lords and tenants, farmers and laborers, drink 
deeply of the Christian spirit, the right adjust 
ment of their mutual relations will be delayed, 


THE Civil Service Reform Association of the 
United States met Eighth mo. 11th in Newport, 
R. I., George William Curtis, of New York, pre- 
siding. Resolutions were adopted approving 
Civil Service bills which had been proposed, one 
in the House and the other in the Senate; also 
one inviting the Associations represented to form 
a National Civil Service Reform League, and the 
organization of auxiliary associations in every 
Congressional district. As so many thoughtful 
citizens of all parties feel the need of this reform, 
it is to be hoped that this meeting is the beginning 
of a struggle which shall finally purge our na- 
tional politics from the leaven of “the spoils 
system.” 

FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER for Seventh 

month, 1881. 

The number opens with a notice by the editor 
of the prominent features of London Yearly Meet- 
ing. The second article is the conclusion of a lec 
ture by Stanley Pumphrey on the Religious Teach 
ing of the Society of Friends, sent near the close of 
his life for publication. John T. Betts gives a trans 
lation from the Spanish of Valdes’ Sixth Doctrinal 


faith in a manner which shows his experience of 
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the Christian life and of the teachings of the Bible 
on this subject. His practical directions how to 
meet temptations are excellent. Edward Marsh 
reviews Whittier’s new book, “ The King’s Mis- 
sive, and other Poems,” with just appreciation of 
its merits. 

“ Waiting on God” is a poem by Fanny Wilson, 
marked by heartfelt expression in graceful verse 
of the inward communion of the soul with its God 
and Saviour. 

In an article on “ Aésthetics and Morality” 
Thomas Chase points out that in questions of taste 
“the whole mar. is to be present in every judg- 
ment,” so that “the Aésthetic faculty has no right 
to order the Moral faculty to leave the bench.” 
Jane Benson concludes her notice of the life and 
character of F. W. A. Froebel, the founder of 
Kindergarten schools. H. M.Wigham, in an article 
on “William Law, Non-Juror and Mystic,” re- 
views a life of this notable man by J. H. Overton, 
and points out with discrimination the excellen- 
cies and defects of his religious teaching and 
example. ‘The Voice from Southampton” with 
wonted vivacity and skill tells of the annual re- 
union of the contributors to the A.raminer, of the 
Jordan’s Meeting, and of the Mansion House 
Luncheon, given by the Lord Mayor of London to 
a number of Friends during their Yearly Meeting 
week, Hardly any member of the Society of 
Friends is as competent to give a judgment as to 
the merits of the “ Revised Version of the New 
Testament” as Isaac Brown. He notes that many 
of the alterations do “not impress the mind or 
the feelings agreeably ;” but also states, ‘‘ That 
which especially strikes those who can compare 
the new version with the original Greek, is the 
honest, faithful manner in which they have endea- 
vored to‘make our own language convey to the 
English reader the true meaning, and force, and 
richness of the original.” 

“A Pressing Question of Education” by Mary 
L, Cooke, discusses the importance of training the 
powers of observation, and of instruction in the 
natural sciences, 

William Pollard writes of “Our Small Meet- 
ings,” and instead of being content with stating 
that in 1801 there were probably 20,000 Friends 
in England and in 1871 only 14,000, he takes 
courage from the increase in 1881 to 15,000 mem- 
bers, and advocates taking the field and heartily 
laboring to recover the lost ground and do the 
duty of a Christian church to the people among 
which it exists, 


MARRIAGE. 


_ MOORE—ELLIOTT.—At the bride’sresidence, 
in Dublin, Indiana, by the authority of Milford 
Monthly Meeting, Jacob Moore, of Richmond, 
Ind., to Jane Elliott, of the former place. 
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DIED. 


GREEN.—Seventh mo, 6th, 1881, Thomas T, 
Green, son of Levi and Grace Green, in his 24th 
year; a member of Richland. Monthly Meeting, 
Hamilton County, Ind. He suffered intensely 
about one week, which he bore with patience, 
giving strong evidence of his peace being made 
with God, often praising Him for the wonderful 
deliverarce he had obtained through the blood of 
Jesus. After bidding his family and friends fare- 
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well, requesting them to meet him in glory, and 
kissing the baby, telling his wife to train it for the 
Lord Jesus, he quietly passed away, saying he 
was going over the river. 

HATHAWAY.—At his residence, Milan, Erie 
Co., Ohio, Seventh mo, 26th, 1881, Peter Hatha- 
way, aged 75 years; an Elder in the Society of 
Friends, He was born in Philadelphia in 1805. 
He removed with his father to the wilds of Ohio 
in 1825 and settled in Milan township on the 
Huron River, where he lived till his death. Many 
live to bless his memory for words of counsel in 
hours of trial. He was a man of strong sense, 
great probity, and careful attention to the minutest 
moral obligations. His favorite text was “ owe 
no man anything,” which he practised as well as 
preached, The last three years of his life were 
especially marked by his steady growth in grace 
and the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. During these years his zeal for the pro- 
motion of his Master's cause was unremitting ; his 
time and means were spent to further the material 
and spiritual interests of the Society of Friends. 
He rejoiced at the signs of approaching death, 
for he was assured that for him to live was Christ, 
and to die was gain. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


IT is reported that the Pope threatens to leave 
Rome and go to Malta, unless greater respect is 
shown to his household in the Italian Capital. 
Probably the Italian Government would be glad 
to be rid of the constant embarrassment of his 
presence, but it would be a severe blow to the 
prestige of the Holy See if it should be removed 
to an island owned by a Protestant kingdom. 

Ir is said that more than 1000 Jews embrace 
Christianity annually. During this century at 
least 100,000 have been admitted to a Christian 
profession. 


On Seventh month Ist, several Christian work- 
ers in the East end of London, says 7he Christ- 
ian, took stations at various points in the densely 
crowded thoroughfare of Mile-end-road, and 
preached the Gospel to the moving multitudes. 
One of the preachers was the venerable Earl of 
Shaftesbury, now eighty years old. 


AMANDA SMITH, writing to 7ke Christian about 
her visit to India, says: “I am more and more 
convinced that the only way to succeed in God’s 
work anywhere, and especially in India, is to be 
filled with the Spirit and almightiness of God. 
| Superstition, idolatry and infidelity are rampant ; 
it seems as if the very air we breathe is impreg- 
nated with them.” 

THE Irish Presbyterians, after a warm dis- 

cussion in their General Assembly, decided again, 

| by a majority of 206 to 105, to forbid the intro- 

duction of instrumental music into their worship, 

and to direct those churches which had such in- 

struments to put them aside promptly, under pain 
of discipline. 

THE Primitive Methodists of England reported 
a gain of 2,625 members the past year, and a 
total of 185,316. The most ‘demonstrative and 
zealous of the English Christian denominations, 
except the Salvation Army, they seem to grow 
steadily and rapidly. 


AT a missionary meeting of the Mildmay Con- 
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ference in Sixth month last, Julius Rohrbach, 
who has been engaged in Christian labor in Ber- 
lin, said that, “ Added to the scepticism that pre- 
vailed, the militarism of the German empire was 
almost eating out its life.” 


In Berlin, with 1,085.108 inhabitants in 1880, 
the number of attendants of public worship is only 
20,000 in the Evangelical State churches, not 
more than it was in 1850, when there were but 
400,000 inhabitants. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE expense of the crime and pauperism caused 
by intoxicating liquors in New York is estimated 
at $4,000,000, while the amount paid for licenses 
is about one-tenth of that sum, or a little over 
$400,000. The license fees are appropriated to 
charitable societies, and even one or two Prot- 
estant Institutions accept funds from a source so 
strangely inconsistent with their religious pro- 
fession. 

Dr. HOWARD Crosby, in an address delivered 
in New York, Eighth month 7th, gave a dis- 
couraging account of the efforts of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime to suppress the illegal 
liquor-traffic of that city. A State law of 1857 for- 
bids the sale of liquors to be drunk on the premi- 
ses, except by “hotels,” which shall provide ac- 
commodations for lodging guests. In Twelfth 
month, 1877, this law was enforced for nine days, 
and every ‘rum hole” was closed for that period, 
day and night. But the Mayor interfered, and 
had the Excise Commissioners indicted for re- 
fusing licenses except to hotel keepers, and all 
the liquor shops were open in twenty-four hours. 
The law of 1857 is still on the statute book, but 
the present Excise Commissioners will not enforce 
it, because they are not sustained by public opin- 
ion, and meanwhile liquor is sold in New York 
city without regard to law. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Ninth month 4th, 


Lesson x. 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Exodus xx. 12—21. 


Gotpen Text.—'‘ And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.’’—Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 

The commandments in the last lesson had refer- 
ence to our duty to God ; those of this lesson refer 
to our duty to our fellow men—<o our superiors 
in the first, and to our equals in the other five. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 12. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
The father and the mother are each distinctly 
mentioned as of equal authority, and equally 
worthy of regard and obedience. Honor here 
implies not only love, respect and esteem, but 
also obedience to their just commands, submis- 
sion to their reproofs and correction, acceptance 
of their counsel, and endeavors to promote their 
comfort and welfare at all times, but especially 
in old age, when they should be cherished, and 
if necessary maintained. 

This command also includes due respect to the 
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ILLUSTRATION.— George Washington, when 
quite young, was about to go to sea asa mid- 
shipman. His trunk had been taken on board 
the boat, and he went to bid his mother farewell, 
when he saw the tears filling her eyes. Seein 
her distress, he turned to the servant, and said, 
“Go and tell them to fetch my trunk back; | 
will not go away to break my mother’s heart.” 
His mother, struck with his decision, said to him, 
“George, God has promised to bless the children 
that honor their parents, and I believe He will 
bless you."— Foster's Cyclopedia. 

That thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Most of 
the commandments say, “thou shalt not.” This 
and the Fourth are positive, “Thou shalt.” This 
one also has a promise attached. The family is 
the first group in forming the State. If family 
life and filial respect are maintained, the State 
will prosper. The force which has kept together 
the great empire of China for so many centuries 
has been the deference always paid to the au- 
thority and teaching of their fathers. The Israel- 
ites were carried away captive because they had 
forsaken the way of their fathers, and in our Sa 
viour’s time they were condemned, because by 
their traditions they had set aside this command- 
ment. 

13. Thou shalt not kill. Human life is sa 
cred God gave it. He only has the right to « 
take it away, or order it to be taken. This life is 
the time for sinners to prepare for eternity. No 
one has the right to cut short that probation, un- 
less by God's express command. This command- 
ment forbids murder and suicide. It is as wrong 
to kill one’s self as to kill another. It forbids en- 
dangering the lives of others by the sale of hurt- 
ful medicines, food, or drinks, as alcoholic liquors: 
it forbids inordinate eating, drinking, or injuring 
of one’s own health by excesses or fastings. It 
forbids learning the trade of a soldier, who is 
trained to kill. It forbids the manufacture of pis 
tols, and other firearms used exclusively to kill 
men. It forbids hate, for “he that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” 

14. Thou shalt not commit adultery. This 
forbids all sensuality, in thought as well as deed. 
See Matt. v. 27, 28, 29, 70. Avoid the beginnings 
of lust: keep out of bad company, avoid every 
temptation in dress or otherwise to vice, It de. 
bases men and women to be like beasts. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. This sanctions the 
right of property, and forbids all taking or with 
holding that which belongs to another, It for 
bids one boy getting another boy’s marbles or 
knife for less than their worth, as well as taking 
them outright. It forbids sharp bargains and ex- 
tortion in interest, contracting debts which one is 
unable to pay, keeping back wages of servants or 
employees, living on charity when able to make 
a living, and withholding old debts when able to 
pay them, defrauding railroads by not paying 
proper fares, or the State by not paying taxes or 
postage in full, or not returning books or other 
borrowed articles, 

16. Thou shalt not bear false witness. This 
forbids all lying, false statements in speaking or 
writing, all exaggeration in speaking of facts or 
occurrences, all equivocation or deceit by word 
or sign, all false professions and compliments, 


persons and authority of rulers in the State, and | all talebearing and detraction. 


of teachers, ministers or other church officers 


' 
' 


17. Thou shalt not covet. This strikes at the 
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root of all undue desire, and all sins against our 


neighbor, in word or deed. God can see our in- 
most thoughts and wishes, and judges us by them, 
A passing wish & possess something belonging to 
another may be the prompting of instinctive de- 
sire, and not be wrong if it be not cherished. But 
a discontented /onging for what we see others 
have or enjoy is a violation of this command. It 
js not wrong to desire a man to sell me anything 
for a just price, but it would be wrong to seek to 
obtain it by injustice or violence. 


18. And all the people saw the thunderings 
and lightnings and the noise of the trumpet, and 
the mountain smoking. \t would seem that when 
God first manifested His presence in the fire and 
smoke on Sinai, with the voice of a trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud, that the people were disposed to 
break through to gaze curiously. But by the time 
the ten commandments had been given, and the 
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2. Filial piety lies at the foundation of the per- 
manent prosperity of communities and States. 

3. The promise to the Israelites of living long 
in the Holy Land if they honored parents is ful- 
filled now to us by continuance in all the good 
which flows from Christianity in the home, in the 
Church, and in the public life of our country. 

4. Human life is sacred—it is God's highest 
earthly gift, and must be protected. To take life, 
our own or another's, is the greatest crime. The 
frequent murders in our country are a fruit of the 
late war, and of the spirit of irreligion in America. 
Unless the young people grow up to be more 
God-fearing than many people now are, heavy 
judgments will come on our nation, 

5. If a man isto live he requires property, which 
includes his own skill and strength to labor and 
the fruit of his labor in money, lands, houses, 
goods, &c. To rob him of his property is to strike 


terrible thunderings, lightnings and trumpet note | at his life. Perfect honesty is one of the highest 


again occurred, they were afraid. 
their elders they besought that God would speak 
to Moses and he to them, and that they might 
stand afar off at their tent doors. God's present 
epee was obtained ; they feared Him as a holy 

, and their consciences were quickened to a 
sense of sin. In Deut. v. this account is given 
more fully. God said He would that their present 
state of mind might always continue, so that they 
would keep His laws. 


ig. And they said unto Moses, Speak thou | 


with us, and we will hear. They felt sure Moses 
was divinely called to be their teacher and to 
come between them and God. 

But let not God speak with us, lest we die. 


They found that God could speak with man, and 
yet man-lived; but they felt so much that they 
weie fleshly, that they wished a mediator between 
them and God. We have our Lord Jesus as our 
Mediator and Advocate with our Father. 


20. And Moses said unto the people, Fear not. 
Moses encouraged them and bade them not fear 


the death they spoke of. Illustration. St. Am- 
brose says that a Christian wife was on her journey 
with a heathen husband, when a terrific thunder- 
storm arose, which overwhelmed the man with 
terror. His wife asked the cause. He replied, 
“Are you not afraid?” She answered, “No, not 


Through | virtues. God demands the strictest honesty. 


6. To be unchaste is vile. Purity and chastity 
in thought and act are demanded by God, and 
He will give grace to those who seek it to be pure 
in heart, and pure in thought and act. 

7. Lying is base. God condemns it, and re- 
quires that a man shall have truth in the inward 
parts. He who thinks truth and speaks truth, 
can look his fellow man in the face, and shall 
stand on God's “holy hill.” It is always right to 
tell the truth, but not always right to tell all 
the truth. False witness either for or against 
a neighbor is wrong. His character is more 
precious than his property. 

8. Covetousness is all undue desire. It is 
idolatry, putting self and its desires before God, 
Manis naturally selfish, and disposed to covetous- 
ness. He needs a new heart and a right spirit, 
and must go to God asking in the name of Jesus 
for a pure heart, and then by watching and 
prayer, cleanse himself from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 


| God. 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 





SPRING RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING, Kansas, 


at all, for I know that it is the voice of my/|is about to establish Grand River Monthly Meet- 


Heavenly Father; and shall a child be afraid of 


a father’s voice ?” The husband saw that his wife 
had what he had not, and this led him to the 
adoption of Christianity. — ¥. C. Gray. 

For God is come to prove you, and that His 
fear may be before your faces, that ye sin not. 


ing, to include four Preparative Meetings to be 
held at the Modoc, Wyandotte, Ottawa, and 
Seneca meeting places. It is to be composed of 
the Indian members, nearly ninety in number, 
and the white Friends engaged among them, 
The Monthly Meeting will be under the care of a 


God wished to try whether they would feel for| Committee of Spring River Quarterly Meeting. 
Him a holy reverence, obey His commands, and | This is the first business meeting of the Society of 


so be preserved from sin, and be happy. 
21, 


Friends in the world formed from converts to 


And the people stood afar off. When the | Christianity. 
effect of inspiring the people with a reverential 


Friends of Spring River Quarterly Meeting 


fear and a penitent sense of sinfulness was ob-| have shown hearty zeal and love in their care for 


tained, God permitted them to withdraw. 


the Indians near them, and claim the prayerful 


And Moses drew near. No doubt he was| sympathy of Friends everywhere in the responsi- 
specially called and encouraged to draw near | bilities they have so lovingly accepted 


ito the Divine presence. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


A MEETING for nearly a week together has just 
been held among the Senecas in Indéan Terr 


1. Next to God Himself our parents are to be | tory by some of these dear Friends and Jere- 


Bagek sa 


loved, honored and obeyed. “One of President, miah Hubbard. Many of the Indians came and 
Garfield’s noble traits is his honoring his aged ,camped near where the meetings were held, and 
mother, ‘on First-day there were present by estimation 


¥ 
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about 700 people. Good order prevailed during 
the whole time. Many difficulties surround all 
missionary work, at home or abroad, and earnest 
prayer is called for that all engaged in it may be 
kept holy, just, correct in all their conduct, wise 
in the measures they adopt, faithful to the prin- 
ciples of spiritual Christianity, and under the in- 
ward power of the Spirit of Christ. 

as a Society we have much to learn as to how 
such service for the Lord can be best performed, 
and need to be teachable, seeking His help. 





PanusKA, IND. Ter., Seventh mo. 27th, 1881. 

DuRING the present month we have suffered 
very much from the intense heat that has pre- 
vailed almost steadily, day and night. The 
school in consequence is now quite small, but 
will likely regain its former size as soon as the 
weather grows cooler. 

B. and E. B. Miles have returned home. We 
miss them very much. My wife and I have both 
been sick since I wrote thee last, but are better 
Row, though not strong. 

There is very little change to note in our work 
here, Seed-sowing seems to be our work as yet, 
and we desire to heed the instruction, ‘Sow be- 
side all waters.” 

It rejoices our hearts to hear of the progress 
made in the Lord’s cause in the different Yearly 
Meetings, and we often feel it would be a great 
privilege to mingle with our friends around the 
Lord’s table, not but what we often realize that 
He “prepares a table in the wilderness,” and 
that our “cup runneth over.” 

We are thankful for the many kind letters of 
sympathy and cheer we receive from our friends. 
“They are as apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

JONATHAN OZBUN., 





A CORRESPONDENT writes that the new meeting 
at Dixon, Kansas, has been well attended for some 
weeks past, despite the hot weather. The spiritual 
exercise of those present has been manifested in 
various testimonies, prayer and preaching. He 
adds, “It is very seldom that we have any sing- 
ing, and my observation leads me to the conclu- 
sion that singing is not the best mode of impressing 
the sentiments of a writer upon an audience,” 





ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Eighth month 4th, was a 
time of spiritual refreshment and favor. There 
were no visiting ministers present, but three of the 


resident ministers spoke very instructively, and| ing their organization for years. 


the meeting closed with thanksgiving and ef- 
fectual prayer, including a petition that more la- 
borers might be sent forth into the harvest. fer- 
mission was given to Germantown meeting to 


hold an evening session on First-days at 7% | 


o'clock, P. M., from the first of the Tenth month 
to the first of the Sixth month, 





trust in and thankfulness for the leadership, 
guidance and loving care of the Lord Jesus over 
His other weak and feeble professed followers, | 
see that they have at times their trials, and I 
recognize in their unsteady walk and their broken 
covenants the same needs and lack I know so 
much about. But I remember that they have also 
the gracious arm of Everlasting Help beneath 
them, so they and I may yet, through grace only, 
become His (fully) redeemed children, walkin 

in the light as He is in the light. It is this help 
we all have needed and need. Great, indeed, is 
the privilege of being permitted also to help 
others in the way. But woe to us if we hinder.” 


—. 





KANSAS REFUGEES. 





Roiuin, Lenawee Co., MIcH , ! 
Seventh mo. azst., 1881. j 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review. Dear 
Friend :—Many letters of enquiry are before 
me, showing a lively interest in the Kansas 
refugees, and as it is impossible for me to reply 
to them separately, I shall be much obliged if 
thou wilt kindly give place in thy next issue to 
the following information, which will answer 
most of their questions. 

The reason why L. S. Haviland, my 
daughter, and self, decided upon leaving and 
closing up our work in Topeka, was because 
our noble Governor, John P. St. John, strongly 
and urgently advised us to do so. The city of 
Topeka was overrun with refugees, many more 
being there than could possibly find employ- 
ment. Barrels of rubbish also, not worth the 
freight, were arriving. The citizens of Topeka 
were very desirous to close up in that city, feel- 
ing that they had done their share for these 
poor refugees for two years. As soon as we 
notified to leading members of the Kansas 
Freedmen’s Relief Association our decision to 
leave them, they called a meeting and passed 
resolutions of dissolution. During the previous 
winter, I had felt some anxiety about the 
‘¢ Homestead fund.” The Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association had declined to take charge 
of it, not wishing to assume a responsibility 
that might involve the necessity of perpetuat- 
After con- 
sultation with those on whose judgment I could 


| depend, I placed the whole charge of it in the 


hands of the committee appointed by Kansas 
Yearly Meeting last Fall, to assist me in my 
work. Immediately upon making this transfer 
of funds and responsibility, I issued a circular 
and sent round to every contributor to that 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “There is a se-|fund, and in every case in which a response 
ductive sweetness in feeling drawn to censure the | reached me, it was in cordial approval of the 


conduct of others, as there is to a honey bee to 
feed on a poisonous flower. 
food, better than this, for the Christian. 


There is no lack of | 
To those | 
who feel their own weakness and the necessity of | 
daily and hourly prayer for the assisting grace of | 


change, and the various agents who had charge : 


of the Homesteads, were directed to make out 
the deeds to the Committee of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, of whom Jonathan E. Pickering was 


the Holy Spirit, (and I desire to add my name to | the efficient President. 


the list of them) there will also come at times a 


We closed our connection with the Kansas 
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Freedmen’s Relief Association at the end of| forth their hearty benedictions upon the kind 


Third month last. By the report for that 
month, your readers will see that there were 
left in the Treasurer’s hands, $2,936.86. I 
had placed in their treasury within that month, 
$5,766.27, for which I hold their receipt. 
Although we had endeavored to call in all out- 
standing bills and pay them before I left, many 
have been presented since, which I did not 
know of, and these reduced the balance on 
hand. The property in buildings, teams, 
wagons, harness, etc., was left in the hand of 
assignees to appropriate in the way they 
thought best. 

When liberated from Topeka, I went to 
Columbus to confer with as many of the mem. 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee as I 
could. They, with a Committee of Timber 
Hills Monthly Meeting, strongly approved the 
plan proposed by many donors who had sent 
me money, of starting an Agricultural Institute 
and Training School, with the threefold object 
of employing as many as possible of these poor 
refugees, of teaching and training them in farm 
work and domestic arts, and giving them 
religious and educational advantages. Many 
ef our kind and benevolent donors had long 
been urging us to do something of this kind, 
giving some more permanent aid than mere 
temporary food and clothing. Bythe monthly 
report for Fourth month, it will be seen that 
the amount received by me, and placed in the 
hands of the Board of Managers for the new 
organization —Agricultural and Industrial In- 
stitute—for this purpose, was $1,348.28. 
Additional contributions from our kind friends 
are given in last month's printed report— 
$3,956 87—sent to me or the Institution 
direct. See monthly printed report for account 
of the disbursements of the same drawn up by 
our bookkeeper, L. W. Winn. 


A very small sum for so great a work, but 
strong in faith, with willing hearts and hands 
we press forward, believing that the Lord is 
with us and blessing our efforts. 

Five of the Topeka workers, long-tried and 
warm friends of the refugees, are helping in 
the Agricultural and Industrial Institute. Three 
others are on the Board of Managers of the 
new organization. 


Some questions have been ask:d about the 
purchase of land, how much we have, and how 
much we expect to take up. We have bought 
four hundred acres, and expect in time to have 
ten times as much if sufficient funds come in. 
We desire to be able to locate our laborers on 
land of their own in a short time. They are 
so eager to have Homesteads of their own; 
and we shall gladly aid them in this as addi- 
tions are made to our Homestead Fund. 
Eighty families are already rejoicing in their 
little homes, as happy as can be, and pouring 


donors. 

A part of the land purchased for the Insti- 
tute cost four dollars per acre. A small part, 
with one thousand bearing fruit trees, a house, 
two wells, and a crop of wheat on the ground, 
was more. I think it cost twelve dollars per 
acre. It was important to have some improved 
and producing land, that a crop might be 
realized without delay, for home consumption. 

We have been urgently advised not to make 
paupers of these poor people by continuing to 
give to them. By the expressed wish of our 
largest.donors, we now give only for work to 
such as can work ; set a price upon each day’s 
labor, and a price upon provisions, clothing, 
bedding, crockery, tinware, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. Our Matron writes from Colum- 
bus: ‘* The refugees look so proud to come 
with money in their hands to make their 
purchases.’’ 

Provisions, new shoes, and other articles we 
have to purchase, are bought at wholesale and 
sold out to the refugees at as near half the 
retail price as we can afford to put them. I 
am very desirous to know the feelings of the 
donors upon this new arrangement, which 
Governor St. John and the best friends of the 
colored people in Kansas seem to think it so 
much better for them than continuing to give. 
We desire to be explicit on this point, that our 
friends may not misunderstand, or our enemies 
misrepresent us. 

We shall be very glad if our kind friends will 
start their Sewing Circles again, and their 
Dorcas Societies, and their Aid Associations, 
and send us supplies early in the Fall, that we 
may not have the distress of seeing empty 
warehouses and bare shelves on New Year’s 
day, as was the case last year; while poor 
hands and feet were freezing, old people 
crippled with rheumatism, and little children 
crying with cold. 

While giving attention more exclusively 
during the Summer, to the Homestead and 
Institute, we expect, during the Fall and 
Winter, to receive and distribute in the differ- 
ent agencies, clothes, bedding, etc., as hereto- 
fore, and as needed. 

E. L. Comstock. 


—————- owe 


But have you ever reflected that, in the aw- 
ful love of God for His poor children of clay, 
there must be mingled at once infinite tender- 
ness and pity, and at the same time a severity 
which never shrinks from any suffering needed 
to recall us from sin, or purify or sanctify us? 
— Frances Power Cobbe. 


SINGULAR as it may seem, the fact is clear 
that human nature is far more active in throw- 
ing away its privileges than in preserving them 
—President Seelye. 
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MEETING OF SANDWICH ANTIQUARIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Eighth month 3rd, “Sandwich Antiqua- 
rian Historical Society’? met in the woods for 
the first time, in the *‘ hollow’’ where Christo- 
pher Holder and John Copeland held their 
religious meetings with a small company com- 
posed of the citizens of Sandwich, in the year 
1657. 

It was a most lovely day, the sun shining 
beautifully, the gentle sea-breezes from the 
ocean, wafted to the surrounding hills, stirring 
the green foliage of the trees, under whose 
shade we sat. Here, two hundred and twenty- 
four years ago, according to the earliest record 
‘we possess, the first Friends’ Meeting for relig- 
ious worship in America was held. 

When our little company was seated around 
the reck where Christopher Holder used to 
stand and preach to the people, after a period 
of silence, the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah was | 
read. Prayer was offered by M. C. Brown, 
very appropriate for the occasion. A short 
address was read by the writer on Christopher 
Holder and his companion, Joseph Copeland. 

The Secretary then read a letter from 
Augustine Jones, Principal of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. I., regretting he could | 
not be with us at this interesting anniversary, 
and hoping justice would be done in advocat- 
ing the heroic Christian character of Christo- 
pher Holder, and of the early Friends who 
suffered and bore such testimony for the 
establishment of religious liberty and the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. 

A memoir of Nicholas Upshall was read, 
written by Augustine Jones, of Providence, R. 
[. (Reprinted from the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register for January, 
1880). 

After this, remarks were made by nearly all 
present, expressing the belief that the testi- 
monies borne by Nicholas Upshall, Christopher 
Holder, and Joseph Copeland, by imprison-| 
ment, cruel whippings, and the cutting off the 
right ear of Christopher Holder and Joseph 
Copeland, together with the sufferings and 
death of the martyr Friends, was the price they 
paid for the religious and civil liberty we now 
enjoy. © 

Supplication was made at the close of the 
meeting. 

The Society decided that this historic spot 
should be the place of our annual meeting on 
the 1st of Eighth month, the Lord permitting. 


Henry RussELL, Sec’y. 
Sanpwicn, Eighth mo. sth, 1881. 


AFTER careful computations, David Gull, As- 
tronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, has 


decided that the sun is 93,080,000 miles from the 
earth, 
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A soft paste made of calcined magnesia and 
water, according to the Budletin de Therapeutigue, 
has proved an excellent application to surfaces 
burned by the accidental spattering of sulphuric 
acid upon the face. The intense suffering at first 
felt, ceased entirely after the use of a layer of this 
paste. The layer should be renewed in twenty. 
four hours. 


Neither the size nor the form of the cranium of 
the prehistoric races of man shows any inferiority 
to those of existing savages.— Nature. 


The celebrated cypress tree that had stood near 
the city of Sparta, Greece, for over 2,800 years, 
and was described by Pausanias four hundred 
years before the coming of Christ, has been de. 
stroyed by a band of strolling Gypsies, who 
camped beneath it and left their fire burning. It 
was seventy-five feet high and ten feet in diameter 
near the ground. The people of Sparta greatly 
mourn its loss,— Scientific American. 

Extirpation of Lions.—The number of Lions in 
Algeria is fast diminishing, and it is expected that 
the animal will soon be extirpated from the colony. 
As there is an increasing demand for public exhi- 
bitions, at fairs and zoological gardens, an estab- 
lishment has been formed at Bona, by a private 
individual, for lion breeding.— Nature. 


Hail-Stones.—A curious, but not uncommon 
construction was noticeable in the large hail 
stones of a storm in India on the 25th of Fifth 
mo. last. An opaque nucleus betokened rapid 
freezing. By passing through alternate layers ot 
hot and cold air, this had been enveloped in con- 
centric coatings of clear ice. The whole was 
enclosed in a radiating periphery caused by crys- 
tallization.— Nature. 


Treatmen/ for Mosquito Bites.—A weak solution 
of quassia, made by boiling and re-boiling, a num- 
ber of times, a small quantity of the chips, is re- 
commended in Nature as a successful agent in 
counteracting the poison of mosquitoes and other 
insects, and in repelling the little enemies when 
left to dry on the exposed surfaces of the body. 


Uguha, Central Africa.—In a late report to the 
London Missionary Society, Walter Hubley, one 
of the party who founded the mission station at 
Mtowa, on the western shore of Lake Tanganyika, 
tells of what he has been able to learn about 
Uguha and its people. The country is divided 
into Northern and Southern Uguha by the Lukuga 
river. The population of the former is from 15,- 
000 to 20,000, and the largest village is Ruanda, 
with from 500 to 600 houses. Mtowa, near which 
the missionaries have settled, is a village of the 
average size, containing 90 houses and some 30 
inhabitants. The domestic animals of Uguha are 
goats, sheep, and fowls, but some of the chiefs 
possess pigeons obtained from Marenga or Ujiji. 
The only cattle are those belonging to the mis 
sion, though some are occasionally brought across 
Lake Tanganyika to be taken into the interior. 
There are said to be numerous wild animals in 
the hills to the north, among which are buffaloes, 
gorillas, leopards, monkeys, wild boars, and ai 
telopes, but hyenas are unknown, Good timber's 
not very plentiful, except at some distance inland, 
where teak and other trees abound. Maize ani 
' millet are the only grain cultivated. The natives 
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of Uguha are peaceable and industrious, on the 
whole, but rather given to drink at the close of 
harvest. Physically they are a fine people, men 
over five feet eight inches being rather common, 

itis said that MM. Siemens, of Paris, propose 
to construct a railway to be worked with Faure 
accumulators, the power used being electric only. 


A particularly voracious species of grasshop- 
per appeared lately in the Bodirum district, Smyr- 
na, (Asia Minor) and the whole population was 
employed to collect the insects, At Angora all 
business was suspended by order of the Governor- 
General, and all the inhabitants were ordered into 
the fields to catch grasshoppers, each person 
being obliged to deliver about half a hundred 
weight of the dead insects to the officials. The 
swarms are said to emanate principally from 
Persia.— ature. 


In the Fourna/ of the Franklin Institute Prof. W. 
§. Robinson describes some recent experiments 
upon the reflection of sound-waves, which seem to 
indicate that sound-waves, like those of light, can 
be polarized. 


General Hazen, of the U. S. Signal Service, is 
about to send out two expeditions to the polar re- 
gions for observations. One station will be in the 
neighborhood of the coal-seam discovered near 
Lady Franklin Bay in 1875. The party will erect 
dwelling houses and observatories, and is to be 
visited in 1882 and 1883 by proper vessels with 
stores. The other expedition will sail from San 
Francisco for Point Barrow, Alaska, and establish 
a permanent station there, to be occupied till 1884 
and visited annually. 
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ITEMS. 


WHEN upon the relapse of President Garfield, 
on the 23d ult. Drs. Hamilton and Agnew were 
summoned, the former was carried from Jersey 
City to Philadelphia, 90 miles, in 92 minutes. Here 
Dr. Agnew took the train, which ran the next 60 
miles in 59 minutes, and made the whole distance | 
from New York to Washington in four hours and 
forty-two minutes, 


THE too Chinese students who have been for 
some years in the United States, have been re- 
called, and it is said are to be sent to Europe. A 
one-sided report was made by a Chinese official, 
which has had this result. 


ONE-FORTIETH of the entire population of 
Sweden, according to the Fortnightly Review, 
have booked passages to New York; and emi- 
grants are making their way from Germany and 
Switzerland who are the cream of the populations 
of the countries they desert. 


Asout 6000 Finns have settled in one of our 
Western States. 


ACCORDING to the Cheyenne Transporter, upto 
Seventh month 6th, 77,205 beeves passed Red 
Fork Ranche, Indian Territory, this year, on their 
way from Texas to Kansas. The largest herd 
humbered 4,020 steers, 


In the first eight years of Harvard College, 
1642—1650, 53.3 per cent. of its graduates be- 
came ministers, In the ten years 1861—1870, 
only 6.7 per cent. In Yale the per cent. has 
fallen from 75.7 per cent. for its first decade to 15 
per cent, for that of 1861—1870. A like change 
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has occurred, to a less extent, however, in all the 
denominational colleges, except to the Wesleyan 
University, which has advanced from 38.7 to 46 8. 
Professor Thwing ascribes this largely to “the 
current religious skepticism.” 

By means of a very delicate electrical appa- 
ratus connected with a telephone, the situation of 
a bullet in a wounded man can be determined, 
as has been shown in the case of President Gar- 
field by the experiments of Professor Bell. 


-o- 


CouraGE.—When the Apostle writes, ‘‘Add 
to your faith virtue,’’ or courage, he braces us up 
to the exercise of one of the highest virtues, the 
free, brave choice of the right. A vast pro- 
portion of the sins of men are acts of moral 
cowardice. The man who spends more than 
he earns and runs into debt is afraid to exercise 
the self-denial required to bring expenses 
within income. False flattery of others is 
cowardly shrinking from the disesteem of the 
proud or vain. Using tobacco or alcohol is a 
cowardly consent to vicious social customs at 
first, and afterwards to the baser cravings of our 
animal nature. 

‘¢In the absence of courage,’ says a recent 
writer, ‘‘ there can be no security against any 
moral declension whatsoever, since the coward 
may be bullied into any crime.” 


ener Sa 


GARFIELD. 


So fit to die! With courage calm 
Armed to confront the threatening dart. 
Better than skill is such high heart, 

And helpfuller than healing balm. 


So fit to live! With power cool 

Equipped to fill his function great, 

To crush the knaves who shame the State; 
Place-seeking pests of honest rule, 


Equal to either fate he'll prove ; 
May Heaven's high will incline the scale 
The way our prayers would fain avail 
To weight it—to long lite and love! 
—London Punch. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
The Autumn Term of this Institution will begin Ninth 
month 7ib, 1881. Extensive improvements have been 
made, adding to the comforts of the pupils and the 
efficiency of the Schoul. For Catalogue, address 

AUGUSTINE JONES. 

Providence, R. I., Eighth month 9th, 1881. 

TO RENT—Several unfurnished Rooms in a pleas- 
antly situated House in the Northwestern part of City. 
Members of the Society of Friends preferred. 

Apply 2018 Brandywine Street. 


SUMMARY OF 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 16th inst. 


GreEaT BrITAIN.—The Irish Land bill, with 
the amendments of the House of Lords, was taken. 


NEWS. 
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up in the House of Commons on the oth. An| FRANCE.—The opening of the International 
amendment excluding from the right of free sale | Electrical Exhibition at Paris was postponed from 
tenancies on which permanent improvements| the Ist to the 11th instant, and even at that time 
had been made by the landlord, was accepted | the arrangements were incomplete. The nave of 
by the Government, with the addition that the im-| the Palais de I'Industrie, built for the Exhibition 
provement must have been substantially main-| of 1855, is half allotted to foreign exhibitors, and 
tained, and passed the House by 238 to 100 votes.| half to French. The galleries are divided into 28 
Another, enabling a tenant and landlord, during | rooms, each of which is devoted to some special 
the last year of the statutory term, to agree be-| application of electricity, and each illuminated by 
tween themselves on a fair rental, which shall|a different system of electric lighting. Amo 
afterward be endorsed by a Land Court, was| the novelties announced is a model of a balloon 
adopted by the House. Several other amend-| to be propelled by an electric machine. An elec. 
ments were rejected by majorities ranging from | trical railway is to run from the Place de la Con. 
121 to 135. The bill was returned to the House | corde to the Exhibition. 

of Lords about 4 A, M. on the 12th, and was con- GERMANY.—The Government has taken mea- 


sidered there on that evening. All the important} sures to protect the Jews in Pomerania and West 
amendments rejected by the House of Commons] Pryssia, 


‘ed ut it is feared that the troubles will not 
were restored and insisted upon by the House of] soon be stopped, as strong hatred of the Jews ap 
Lords. Be committee appointed for the purpose, | pears to pervade the population. 

reported a statement of the reasons for disagreeing . 

with the Howse of Cominons, andthe later body | , SWITZERLAND. A, serious drought, has om 
also — a similar committee. Gladstone Grass is dried up, and ‘the usual second crop of 
announced that he would ask the House to re- hay cannot be made. There is great scarcity of 
consider the amendments, not on the 13th, but Oh! ane te th any parts of the country, and in some 
the tsth.. On that evening they were accordingly places cattle have perished from this cause and 
= > ene es eran . ae bn hae from the heat. The grain crops have been excel. 
ment of the House of Lords authorizing the Lan “s : 

Court, if it saw fit, to award to a landleed ‘wie lent, and the vintage appears likely to be one of 
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Pr 
had bought up a tenant's right of holding, a com- the most abundant on record. Ten 
pensation out of the price paid when the holding| !TALY.—The Papal Secretary of State has sent a 
changed hands, was rejected. Some others were | Circular to the Nuncios in regard to a recent  ‘* 
adopted, among them one striking out the pro-| Public meeting in Rome to urge the abolition of 
vision for staying proceedings for debt. In the|the law of the Papal guarantees, in which it is 
House of Lords, on the 16th, Lord Salisbury, the | Stated that the Pope considers the speeches at that @ .., 
Opposition leader, said that although they re-|™eeting asa greater offence against the church @ Ha 
tained their objections to the bill, they would not| than the disturbances at the removal of the re. = 
take any action which would send it back to the| Mains of Pius IX. Rumors have been circulated HH 0, 
House of Commons, which had removed the | that the Pope intends to remove from Rome, per @ A} 
dangerous excrescences from it. The House of| haps to Malta; but their correctness is uncertain, : 
Lords then agreed to the amendments of the| although some passages in recent circulars from 
House of Commons. the Vatican are thought to indicate the possibility es 

A meeting of the Committee of Federation of| Of such a step. Te 
the Liberal Associations was held on the 15th, in} Russ1a.—Count Kutisoff, who is investigating = 
reference to the action of the House of Lords on| the ey ee riots on the spot, received on the Pr 
the Land bill. Resolutions were passed declaring | 15th, a deputation of Jews of Kharhoff, who stated @ &% 
that the Lords had mutilated the bill in the in-| that the causes of the riots were not economical Ite 
terest of land owners, so as to render it wholly| pressure alone, but various other circumstances, Ex 
unacceptable, and urging the Government to ad-| Count Kutisoff said that the Government was de- . 
here firmly to the bill as it finally left the House| termined to stop the practice of violence; and 
of Commons, and to resist the dictation of a class that the Governor of the western provinces had § = 
majority; also that the action of the House of! been requested to furnish statistics as to Jews and @ 7 
Lords raises a constitutional question tending di-| their occupations, that efforts may be made to 
rectly to compel the country to consider the pos-| regulate the abnormal condition of affairs there, 
sibility of maintaining a system which will enable| where the Jews outnumber the Christians and 
an irresponsible Chamber to defeat the will of a} monopolize trade. BE 
nation, DomEsTICc.—An alarming change in the Pres- 

A correspondent of the London 7imes, having | dent's condition has occurred since last week's 
made a tour of the principal English wheat-pro-| report. The higher pulse which followed the 
ducing districts, estimates that with ordinary sum- | operation of the 8th, continued, although the daily 
mer weather throughout the present month, the | afternoon rise of temperature was less, and usually fit 
yield should exceed by 3,000,000 quarters, (ofeight| subsided soon, On the night of the 14th, the th 
bushels each,) the poor crop of fast year, and it| stomach became very irritable, with occasional | 
may apparently average 30 bushels to the acre.| vomiting, and from that time it was unable to re de 
Exaggerated estimates must, however, be reject-| tain food. Nourishment was administered by fo 
ed, as the plant was thinned by frosts and winds | jection, and was apparently assimila‘ed, but great & ot 
in the spring. In northern France, the prospects | prostration was inevitable, and throughout the 
are the same as in England. 1sth and 16th, his condition was very critical 

IRELAND.—A public company with a capital of | At 8.30 A.M. of the 17th, the official bulletin @ 4 
£4,000,000, is about to be formed with the aid of} stated that he had slept tranquilly most of the fu 
large London financiers, for the purpose of acquir- | night, had not vomited, and on the whole his com 
ing and reclaiming waste lands in Ireland, and | dition was more hopeful than on the previous day. to 











for other purposes connected with agriculture there. The wound is doing well and healing. 


